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however, because of the effects upon climate, is the disposition
of mountains and uplands with reference to distance from, and
alignment as to, the coastlines, and in particular with reference
to the great belts of planetary winds. These effects, as evidenced
in South America, will be discussed in detail in the following
chapter ; here the chief interest lies in the relationship between
the major topographical features and the structure of the con-
tinent as a whole.

The roughly triangular shape of the continent is determined
by the position of four main highland masses; each of its three
coasts following at no great distance, and for long stretches nearly
synchronizing with, the 6oo-foot contour. The Pacific coast lies
throughout about 100 miles distant from the crest of the Western
Cordillera, but is in reality more intimately related to the line
of the Coastal Range which, though weak in the north, completely
broken up in the south, and scarcely discernible in Central Peru,
rises steeply from the shore for over 1,500 miles in Chile. The
northern and north-eastern coast of the continent follows the line
marked out, first, by the terminations of the Northern Andes,
then by the course of the North-Eastern Cordillera in Venezuela,
next by the Guiana highland block beyond the Orinoco, and
finally by the north-eastern edge of the Brazilian Plateau. The
east coast follows for more than half its length the Atlantic scarp
of the same plateau, and southward beyond the Rio de la Plata,
the sinuosities of the eastern edge of the Patagonian Plateau.
These connections between the position of the highlands and the
coastal outline are illustrated in Fig. I.

Of special interest with reference to the nature of the coastal
hinterlands is the position of the main axis of the highlands and
the general direction or directions in which they slope. As a
rule in South America, along the whole of the west coast, the
greater part of the east coast and along Central Venezuela in the
north, lines of maximum elevation are encountered at no great
distance from the sea; from these lines the land slopes away from
the coast towards the interior (Fig. i).

In this connection the northern coast of the continent, with
the exception of the Central Venezuelan section, affords a striking
contrast to almost all the rest of it. In Colombia and Western
Venezuela two great ranges of the Andes and a limb of the third
range strike towards the coast more or less at right angles, leaving
valleys or depressions between them which afford access far into
the interior.; .In the Guiana region both of Venezuela and of
the European colonies, the main axis of the massif lies well to
the south so that the scarp-like edge is towards the Amazonian
interior lowlands, and the long and gentler slope towards the